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A NEW ADMINISTRATION 
TAKES OVER 


What Are The Problems 
Of Transfer? 


How Best Meet Them? 


The transfer looks easy enough. 

On inauguration day, January 20, two men—our incoming 
and outgoing Presidents—appear on a platform outside the 
Capitol. In the time it takes to repeat a simple oath, the 
responsibilities of the Executive Office are shifted from one 
man to the other. Shortly thereafter, the new set of cabinet 
officers takes over to head the various departments of the 
federal government. 

The switch has been accomplished with what looks like 
hardly a break in the continuity of official leadership. 

But the quickness and simplicity are deceptive. The real 
change of administrations—the shift in actual leadership and 
ability to govern effectively—is a long, complicated process. 
It begins on election day or before with the decline in power 
of a President and administration whose days in office are 
numbered. It continues for several months after inauguration 
day, until the new President has brought new people into 
the key appointive positions below the cabinet level, deter- 
mined his main lines of policy, and established control over 
the huge administrative establishment. 

During this period the government is in transition. There 
is uncertainty, excitement, confusion, and rapid change. The 
coming of a new President demonstrates the vitality of de- 
mocracy and may eventually mean great things for the country. 
But the transition to a new administration creates serious 
governmental problems which Presidents and those around 
them must solve if the national interest is to be effectively 
safeguarded. 


Slowdown and Potential Interregnum. In a presidential 


election year it is hard to get decisions made at upper levels 
in the federal government. Officials become preoccupied with 
the campaign, the future is uncertain, and there is a natural 
tendency to defer all but the most pressing matters until after 
election. If the people determine that there shall be a new 
President and change of parties in control of the White House, 
Cover by C. P. Meier the slowdown becomes even more pronounced until inaugura- 
tion day. No matter how conscientious they may be about 
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cleaning up unfinished business, men who are on their way 
out hesitate to make commitments that will tie the hands of 
their successors or to do things that are likely to be soon 
undone by a new administration with different policies. There- 
fore, problems accumulate to be inherited by the next ad- 
ministration. 





During the ten weeks from election to inauguration day 
the lot of the outgoing President is not a happy one. Public 
attention shifts to the President-elect, the new national leader. 
The President is left as a caretaker of the White House. He 
has more or less control of the internal activities of the 
executive branch, but little influence at home or abroad. He 
is likely to be harassed by his political enemies or brushed off 
if he attempts serious negotiations. He lacks effective political 
power to match the legal responsibility for the national safety 
and welfare that he still bears. 

In this situation there is real danger: the possibility of an 
interregnum without strong leadership to manage a national 
crisis. Such things have occurred in the past. On the eve of 
the Civil War, President Buchanan allowed matters to drift, 
with disastrous results. In the depression emergency of 1932- 
33, President Hoover and President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt were unable to get together, so that by inauguration day 
the country was in economic chaos. 

Modern conditions of world tension and instability—not to 
mention devastating weapons—have made the potential cost 
of leadership breakdown too great to be tolerated. Therefore 
President Truman, shortly after the election of 1952, firmly 
stated that he would be fully prepared to exercise the powers 
of the Presidency, and make any decisions that might be 
necessary, right up to inauguration day. At the same time he 
invited President-elect Eisenhower to meet with him at the 
White House as a gesture of national unity and to lay the 
groundwork for smooth transition between the two adminis- 
trations. President Eisenhower, after the 1960 election, made 
the same kind of statement and had a cordial discussion with 
President-elect Kennedy. Official liaison officers were desig- 
nated on both sides for further cooperation between incoming 
and outgoing administrations. 

Such cooperation can do much to keep the government 
functioning and guard the national interest during the turn- 
over, but it does not solve the entire problem of top-level 
leadership. For example, President Truman in 1952, while 
asserting that he had no intention of thrusting responsibility 
on President-elect Eisenhower prematurely, thought it neces- 
sary to ask Eisenhower to give support to the Truman ad- 
ministration’s policy concerning the Korean armistice nego- 
tiations—a support which Eisenhower gave reluctantly and 
only indirectly. 

In a future interregnum, emergencies could very possibly 
arise which would be disastrous. Suppose a “brushfire war” 
breaks out, and a decision needs to be made as to whether 
American troops should be committed. The outgoing Presi- 
dent might well be reluctant to take such a grave step unless 
the man soon to be President agrees on the necessity for it. 
And the President-elect might not feel sufficiently informed 
about the situation or clear about his future policy to risk 
such commitment. A few days’ hesitation might mean ir- 
reparable harm to the free world. 

Problems of the President-elect. Although the period 


between election and inauguration may seem extremely long 
to the outgoing President, as he tries to serve out his days 
with dignity, it seems extremely short to the President-elect, 
who is overburdened with decisions that must be made in a 


hurry. Exhausted by the ordeal of the campaign, the winner 
wants nothing so much as to get away for a rest—something 
Presidents-elect could do back in the days when the stakes 
were not so high. Nowadays they are lucky if they can get 
just a few days at some pleasant resort, and even these are 
likely to be interrupted by staff conferences and importunate 
telephone calls. 

Unless he wishes to risk a dangerous and embarrassing 
period of confusion after inauguration, a President-elect must 
move quickly to pick his cabinet and perhaps a hundred addi- 
tional men and women for high executive appointment. This 
is no easy matter. The political pressures are intense, and 
men who combine the right qualities of ability, experience, 
and political backing are not always easy to find. Every choice 
involves delicate considerations of political strategy and future 
program. Yet these problems must be- resolved promptly so 
that the men chosen will have time to confer with their pre- 
decessors, learn something about the jobs they are to assume, 
and help the President-elect plan a course of action for after 
January 20. 

Not so long. ago, Presidents-elect went at their task in a 
fairly leisurely fashion, working with little help and taking 
until almost inauguration day merely to form a cabinet. 
President-elect Eisenhower broke sharply with this custom 
in 1952. His entire cabinet was settled and announced by the 
first of December, and by inauguration day the New York 
hotel where he and his large staff were at work was referred 
to as the “Commodore White House.” Eisenhower's prepara- 
tions were climaxed with.two days of “cabinet” meetings 
the week before inauguration: 

President-elect Kennedy's early selection of his cabinet was 
watched with intense interest by the nation, with all sorts of 
conjectures as to’ who would fill what post till the final 
designations were made. 

The President-elect was also busy assembling a staff, and he 
had set in motion a dozen or more committees and expert 
study groups with such assignments as examining policy in 
various areas. The idea was to be ready for action as soon 
as the executive authority changed hands. 

Following the precedent set by President Truman in 1952, 
President Eisenhower and his department heads cooperated 
by making available to the Kennedy appointees detailed in- 
formation about policy problems and the operation of their 
respective agencies. Historically, incoming officials have tend- 
ed to suspect the motives behind such offers of cooperation 
and have in many cases avoided close involvement with their 
predecessors—and thus lost valuable opportunities to learn. 
But here a change of attitude seems to be taking place. The 
Kennedy appointees appear to have availed themselves very 
generally of the outgoing administration’s assistance, although 
the closeness of the relationship varied from department to 
department. 


After Inauguration; Problems and Opportunities. No 


matter how diligent the advance planning, the first few 
months of a new administration are bound to be hectic. A 
new President with a fresh electoral mandate usually has 
great influence which can be used for constructive accom- 
plishment, both in domestic policy and legislation and in 
dealing with other nations. New administrators often can 
breathe fresh life into tired departments and bureaus. But in 
the confusion of the take-over there is also danger of break- 
down in the effectiveness of government agencies or serious 
damage resulting from ill-advised decisions by inexperienced 
new Officials. 

A brand-new President is at the focus of national and 
world attention. His conduct in his early months is the test 
of his leadership ability. In addition to learning his job and 
handling any new problems that arise, he must try to con- 
vert his campaign promises into action. It is characteristic 
of party platforms and campaign promises to suggest more 
than is likely to be achieved, and to contain many inconsis- 


tencies. Great selectivity, skill, and timing are required of a 
new President and his associates to reconcile conflicting 
commitments and demands and choose a feasible program. 
And once the initial objectives are chosen it requires hard 
work to reduce them to the specifics of draft legislation or 
executive orders. 

Relations with Congress are crucial. Because he is so 
much the center of public attention and is generally recog- 
nized as the new leader of his party, the President is likely 
to have an initial advantage in dealing with Congress if he 
is skillful enough to exploit his opportunities. In a crisis or 
under other favorable circumstances, Congress may respond 
quickly to his leadership. The spectacular achievements of the 
first hundred days of FDR’s administration are perhaps the 
outstanding example. 

But electoral success and public popularity do not guarantee 
success in dealing with Congress. Congress is a separate 
branch of government, and experienced legislators who hold 
the committee chairmanships and other leadership posts are 
not necessarily anxious to accommodate the President. Ameri- 
can political parties are often not unified, in Congress or 
elsewhere. If a new President hesitates or errs in judgment 
on what can reasonably be accomplished he may find his 
legislative proposals bogged down or amended beyond re- 
cognition. 

One focal point of executive-legislative relations is the 
federal budget. Just before inauguration day, Congress receives 
from the outgoing President a budget covering the govern- 
ment’s activities for the fiscal year beginning the following 
July 1. But if the new President hopes to make an impact 
on the government's programs he cannot simply accept his 
predecessor's budget. He and his departmental administrators 
must begin shortly after inauguration to re-examine the bud- 
get and make proposals to Congress for changes. Working out 
these amendments is a difficult matter, particularly so when 
the new department heads and their principal subordinates 
are not yet familiar with the activities under their supervision. 
In this situation there is danger of unwise cuts in expenditures 
and programs, or of commitments to new ventures not fully 
thought out. But coming to conclusions on budgetary changes 
cannot be too long delayed, or Congress will not be able to 
complete its consideration of the budget and vote the ap- 
propriations by the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

In the modern world the problems of a new President of 
the United States cannot be solely—perhaps not even princi- 
pally—at home. The American position of world leadership 
makes a change of Presidents a matter of interest and concern 
to all nations. Even before he is inaugurated, foreign gov- 
ernments begin sounding out the new American leader, and 
soon a parade starts to Washington of foreign statesmen 
intent on becoming acquainted with and pressing their view- 
points on the new President. 

During the closing months of the outgoing administration, 
American foreign policy has, in most areas, been in stalemate. 
The new President at once encounters pressures and must face 
crucial decisions that will affect the future of the entire 
world. Disarmament negotiations resume. Discussions pos- 
sibly preliminary to a summit meeting with Krushchev begin. 
There is an accumulation of problems about NATO. What 
will be the policy toward Cuba? The Congo? China? All 
these questions must be handled while President Kennedy is 
simultaneously trying to advance his domestic program. 


A Crisis for the Bureaucracy. In the old days of the un- 


mitigated spoils system, a change of administrations meant 
a mass turnover of personnel, as the party coming into power 
fired large numbers of political appointees of the old ad- 
ministration and replaced them with political appointees of 
its own. The operation of government would be seriously 
disrupted for months. 

Most of the government's present activities are so com- 
plicated and dependent on trained personnel that large-scale 


turnover is simply out of the question. About 95% of the 
2% million federal employees are under some form of merit 
system. A present day change of party control affects 2 or 
3 thousand policy-making positions at the top and perhaps 
10,000 additional patronage jobs scattered here and there in 
the federal service. Another 50,000 or so vacancies may be 
filled under some form of political influence during the course 
of a presidential term. But most of the routine activities of 
the government—carrying the mail, fighting forest fires, 
issuing patents, supporting the Army and Navy—are not 
immediately or visibly affected by a party turnover. 

Nevertheless, a change of administrations does cause a 
crisis at the top, where the new President's appointees and the 
higher civil servants come in contact with one another. Each 
group approaches warily. The new officers are determined to 
make changes in policy, a little suspicious that the holdovers 
have been unduly contaminated by contact with the previous 
administration, and concerned about establishing control. They 
assume that additional personnel changes and perhaps some 
reorganizations will be required to make their control effec- 
tive. The holdovers, although for the most part fully believing 
in the doctrine that the civil service must execute loyally 
the policies of the administration in power, are actually con- 
scious that they are individually and collectively on trial. They 
are concerned both about their own fucures and about what 
this inexperienced group of new bosses might do to the 
agencies and programs in which they work. 

The difficulty of adjustment will vary from one turnover 
to another, and from one department to another. If all goes 
well, satisfactory communication will be established between 
the new and old groups in an agency within a few weeks, and 
new policies will be put into effect with relatively few person- 
nel changes and little administrative turmoil. But if political 
leaders and civil servants do not play their respective parts 
skillfully, if suspicion and policy conflict are unusually acute, 
the adjustment may be long and painful. The careers of many 
individuals may be terminated and the efficiency of the agency 
seriously affected by turnover in key offices, unnecessary re- 
organizations, resurgence of patronage pressures, and in- 
evitable drop in morale. In such an atmosphere it is difficult to 
get good decisions made promptly, the administrative ma- 
chinery may be damaged for a long time, and the policy ob- 
jectives of the new administration may be frustrated. 

Easing the Transitions of the Future. Over the past fifty 


years, American political leaders have learned a good deal 
about how to manage presidential turnovers. There has been 
an important growth of institutions and customs that con- 
tribute to stability of administration and policy responsive- 
ness to new leadership. Yet the world and the government 
steadily grow more complex, and the consequences of fumbling 
even more hazardous. Smoother transitions will be required 
in the future than those in the past. To some extent, future 
transitions can be made easier by deliberate measures directed 
to that end. However, the transition problem is in many re- 
spects dependent on long-range developments in our political 
system. 





The recent experience of having party overturns in 1952 
and 1960, only eight years apart, has contributed to heightened 
awareness in governmental circles of the seriousness of tran- 
sition problems and the dangers of improvising under modern 
conditions. Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, and now in- 
coming President Kennedy have set important examples by 
their efforts to subordinate personal and partisan feelings and 
cooperate in achieving an orderly transfer of power. Yet there 





may be inherent difficulties in what can be accomplished 
within a constitutional framework that lodges effective 
political influence and legal responsibility in separate men 
from election to inauguration day. 

It is sometimes suggested that the danger of policy drift 
and divided leadership between administrations could be 
minimized by shortening the period between election and 
inauguration. The interval has, of course, been shortened once 
in recent times by the Twentieth Amendment, which ad- 
vanced inauguration day from March 4 to January 20. Why 
not swear in the new President even earlier—on December 
1, for example? 

Such a change might be feasible if at the same time the 
Electoral College were reformed or abolished. Under the 
present constitutional provisions, the President is not offi- 
cially elected until the electoral votes have been cast and 
certified in the various states and counted by the Senate 
early in January. If no candidate receives a majority of the 
electoral votes, the House of Representatives must resolve the 
contest. If the election-inauguration gap were to be shortened, 
some alternative method of canvassing the result and resolving 
contests would have to be provided for. As the election ex- 
perience of 1960 demonstrates, it may not always be im- 
mediately apparent after election day just who has won. 

Another problem with shortening the waiting period is 
whether the President-elect could get his administration or- 
ganized rapidly enough to take over and avoid confusion 
after he is sworn in. Presidents-elect Eisenhower and Kennedy 
both began quickly after election to assemble personal stafts, 
recruit appointees, and plan their future programs. Similar 
and even more systematic preparations may be expected in the 
future. 

But it remains questicnable, even under the present 
schedule, whether beginning on the day after election is soon 
enough. Future presidential candidates will feel even greater 
pressure to begin during the campaign to consider what they 


would do if they win. An earlier inauguration day would inten- 
sify the need for such pre-election planning. Whether such 
pre-election planning can ever be carried far enough remains 
doubtful. Campaigning itself seems to be growing more and 
more strenuous. The life of a candidate is hardly conducive 
to orderly thought about future programs and organization. 

Perhaps the most basic problem of all, in considering ways 
to smoother presidential transitions, is the nature of the 
American political party system. For many reasons, each 
party includes factions of highly diverse views. Particularly 
when it does not control the White House, a party does not 
ordinarily have strong, stable, unchallenged central leadership 
or a program on which all major elements of the party would 
agree. In order to get nominated and elected, a presidential 
candidate must appeal to diverse elements of his party and 
try to build as broad a coalition as possible. Until the election 
is over, it is difficult for him to begin the delicate business 
of sifting, checking, and consulting by which the leading posts 
in the next administration might be filled. And it usually 
takes several months in the White House for him to clarify 
his policy objectives and choose his permanent allies among 
party factions. 

Uncertainties about both the leaders and policies of an 
ascendant majority party stand in the way of pre-election 
preparations for transition and are at the root of many diffi- 
culties at a time of turnover. These uncertainties place a 
heavy burden on civil servants, who must accommodate them- 
selves to shifting leadership and an imponderable policy 
future. They also place a high premium on the personal 
leadership skill of the incoming President, who must create 
a viable government out of diversity and conflict. In the 
long run, smoother transitions between administrations will be 
achieved if our parties develop more stable leadership and 
coherent programs. There are a few signs of evolution in this 
direction, but the broader desirability and feasibility of such 
a development also involve a host of questions. 
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